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SERMON, 

MATTHEW xxii. 42. 

“ WVhat think u of ( hrist? 

The Pharisees were the most | he will be? De you think he will 
learned. as wellas the most devout | be a Divine Persen, or a super 


Jews. 


Sad 


and punctilious sect of the 
And though they hated the 
ducees, who were a kind of free 
thinkers; they were gratified 
with the opposition of this licen 
tious sect to Christ, and were 
pleased and alarmed when the Di- 
vine Teacher refuted, confounded, 
and silenced them. But, 
the Pharisees had heard that he had 
put the Sadducees to silence, they 
ether.” W hile 


yet 


cdis- 


whe ih 


were gathered tog 

they were assembled, with an evi 
dent design to entangle Christ in 
his talk, He took occasion to ask 


them a question, in order to ex- 
pose their ignorance and abs urdity 
in accusing him of bl; asphe my, be 
cause he laid Divinity. 
He knew what their answer would 


( laim Lo 


be; and he knew, that in their 
answer, they would contradict 
either themselves, or the S« rip 
tures. His question was this: 


As if he 


opinion 


What think ye of Christ? 
had said, *‘ What is 
with respect to the long predic ted 
and long expected Messiah? How 
do you understand the Prophets? 
Though you treat me as an im pos- 
tor, yet you all believe that there 
is to be a Messiah, a Christ: And 
Person do vou think 


} 


your 


what sort of a 


angelick person, or a mere human 
person? What think ye of the Per 
son of Christ?’ 


This seems to be the obvious 
import of our Lord’s question; and 
thus understood, it is as interest 


ing and important now, as ever it 
was; and, for ought that appears, 
may be put, with as much propri- 
ety, to professing Christians, who 
believe that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the true Messiah, as to Jewish 
doctors, who viewed him to be an 
impostor. For, though all whe 
profess to believe theChristian Reli- 
gion, will assent to the proposition, 
That Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Christ; yet they entertain as dif- 
ferent opiniol 1S, respecting the 
Person of Christ, as the Jews ever 
did or can, And, it must be as 
important to us. as to those who 
lived in Christ’s day, to have cor- 
rect and scriptural views of the 
Person of Messiah. Let the 
question, then, be se sriously put to 
all present, what think ye of Christ? 
In prosecuting this subject, I 
a 
Mention some of the different 
‘iieiiae which professing Christ- 
Person ot 


the 


ians entertain of the 


Christ. 
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II. Enquire what the Scripture s 
teach us to believe r respecting the 
Person of Christ? And, 

III. Show the importance of 
having correct sentiments of the 
Person of Christ. 

1. I shall mentién some of the 
different opinions, which profes- 
sing Christians entertain of the 
Person of Christ. 

While the professors of Christ- 
ianity agree im their belief, that 
Jesus, the son of Mary, was a per- 
son of veracity, of pure morals, 
and of great wisdom and piety, 
that he was a teacher sent from 
heaven, and in some way or other, 
mstrumental of the salvation of 
lost men; that he was, indeed, the 
Messiah or Christ, foretold by the 
prophets and promised to Israel; 
still, they differ, greatly, in their 
opiniens respecting his personal 
pr operties and dignity. 

1. It is the opinion ‘of some, that 
Christ was a mere man. These 
are called, for the sake of distinc- 
tion, Socinians, from one Socifus, 
a man of genius and learning, who 
first advanced this opinion in the 
sixteenth century. They deny 
that Christ had any existence be- 
fore he was born of the virgin 
Mary. And they hold, that Jesus 
was in no respect superior to other 
men, except as he was endued 
with an uncommon degree of wis- 
dom and virtue, and received an 
unusual measure of the spirit of 
prophecy, and gift of miracles, 

It is the opinion of some, 

a Christ was more than a mun, 
though no more than a creature. 
They suppose he was a man as to 
his body only, which was bern of 
the virgin; and that his sow was 
a superangelick spirit, created by 
the Father. These are tsually 
denominated Arians, from Arius, 
**a man of a subtle turn, and re- 
markable for his eloquence, who 
originated this opinion of the per- 

gon of Christ, in the fourth cen- 


ten 
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tury. Of the Arians, some attri- 
bute a higher and some a tower 
degree of dignity to the Saviour. 
T hey gcne rally hold, however, that 
Christ was the first of created be 
ings, and that he possessed every 
divine attribate, except self- exist 
ence and independence. 

3. It is the opinion of some, 
that Christ was neither a were 
man, hor @ created spirit, but, as 
they choose to express themselves, 
** properly and literally the Son 
of God.” They suppose that Christ 
had no human pats and that his 
spirit was not created, but literally 
begotten of the substance of the 
Father. Hence, they conclude, 
that Christ derived a real Sivine 
nature from the Father, and that 
he is truly and without a figure, 
God; though destitute both of Felt 
existence and independence. 

It will readily be perceived, 
that there is no more difference 
between the above notions of 
Christ’s person, and that of the 
Arians, hain there is between the 
meaning Of the term derived and 
the term creafed. But, what the 
real and essential difference is, 
between the meaning of these two 
terms, remains, perhaps, yet te 
be explained. I only add, 

4. It is the belief of the major- 
ity of professing Christians, and 
ever has been, that in Christ, the 
author and finisher of our faith, 
the Divine and human natures 
were mysteriously unitéd: that He 
Was fruly God and truly man, in 
but one person. 

Thus different and contradictory 
are the sentiments of professing 
Christians, respecting the Perso® 
of the Messiah. It is agreed, 
however, by all denominations, 
that our knowledge of this subject, 
is to be derived, wholly from the 
sacred Scriptures. This is the in- 
fallible judge, which must end the 
strife. ‘To the Law and to the 
Testimony, then; if any speak not 
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according to this word, it is be 
cause there is no light iv them,’ 


Which leads me, 

Il. ‘To enquire, what the Serip 
tures teach us to believe, respect- 
ing the Person of Christ? 

The Seriptures teach us to 
believe that Christ was truly a 
man. We read, that he was born. 
like other infants. His under- 
standing, as well as his stature, 
was progressive, like that of othe: 
children. We are told by Luke, 
that he iacreased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favour with Ged 
andman. ‘The Evangelists repre- 
sent Christ as possessing all the 
innocent natural affections of hu- 
man pature. ‘They inform us, that 
he was subject to hunger, thirst, 
fatigue and pain; that he felt sym- 
pathy, pity and sorrow. ‘They 
inform us, that Christ frequently 
called himself a man. In more 
than sixty places, they say, that 
Christ called himself the son of 
man; by which peculiar mode of 
expression, he always meant, aud 
was always understood, to @sert 
his proper humanity. 

If, therefore, we giye credence 
to the testimony of Scripture, we 
must believe that Christ was truly 
@ man, possessing a material bedy 
and a ratienal soul. 

The Seriptures teach us to 
believe, that Christ was (ru/y God. 
The passages, in which this is 
taught, are very numerous. ‘The 
bare quotation of them, without 
note or comment, would fill a con- 
siderable volume. The Divinity 
ef Christ is a doctrine running 
through the whele bible, and inter 
waven with all its declarations, 
predictions, precepts, promises 
and ordinances. The evidence, 
in § Scripture, that Christ was truly 
God, is multifarious and abundant: 
a brief summary ef it, is all that 
we have time at present te exhibit, 
And, 

First. Di- 


In sacred Scripture, 
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vine Names are given to Christ. 
He is called God. ‘* The Word 
was God. God was manifest in 
the flesh.’ He is called the great 
God, ‘The glorious appearing 
of the crear Gop, and our Sav- 
iour, Jesus Cunist.” He is called 
the only Wise God. ‘* To the 
Oxty Wise Gop our Saviour, 
be glory and majesty, dominion 
and power, beth now and ever.” 
Christ is called by the peculiai 
and incommunicable name Jeno- 
van. ‘** The voice of him that 
crieth in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord (Jenovau) 
make straight in the desert a high- 


way for our God.” ‘ Behold, 
the days come, saith he Lord, 
that I will raise unte Dayid a 


righteous Branch, and a King 
shall reign and prosper, and shall 
execute judgment and justice in 
the earth. In his days Judah shall 
be saved, and Israel shall dwell 
safely; and this is the name where 
by He shall be called, Tug Lorn, 
(Jeuovan) our Rigurgousysss.” 
Secondly. 
Perfections are . 


°- pture, Divine 
sed to Christ. 
Eternity is ascribed to him. 

“ But thou, Beth-lehem Ephratab, 
though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of 
thee shall He come forth unto me 
that is to be Ruler im Israel; whose 
roings forth have been from of old, 


from everlasting —I am Alpha and 


Omega, the beginning and the end- 
ing, saith the Lord, which i is, and 
which was, and which is to come.” 

Omnipresence is ascribed to 
Christ. “ Where two or three 
are met together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.—The 
fulness of Him, that filleth all in 
all.” 

Omniscience is ascribed to Christ. 
“ Lord, Thou knowest a4 things. 
He knew what was in man. All 
the Churches shall know, that lam 
He. who searcheth the reins and 
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hearts; and I will give unto every 
one of you according tohis works.” 

Omnipotence is ascribed to ¢ 
‘*His name shall be called—the 
Micnury Gen. The Lord 
Christ—is able even to 
things to himself. 1 am the At- 
MIGHTY. 

Immutabilityis ascribed to Christ. 

Jesus Christ, the 
day, and to-day, and forever. 

Thirdly. Yn the sacred Seript- 
Divine Works are attributed 
to — rist 

The v wh of Creation is attri- 
nie to him, “All things were 
created by Him and for Him.” 

The work of Preservation is at- 
tributed to Christ. ‘* By Him all 
things consist. U holding all things 
by the word of his Power.” 

The work of raising the dead is 
attributed to Christ. ‘** The hour 
is coming, in the which all that 
are in the graves shall hear His 
voice, and shall come forth.” 

The work of judging the world, 
is attributed to Christ. ‘** We 
shall all stand before the judgment 

eat of Cuaist. For it iswritten, 

As L live, saith the Lord, every 
knee shall bow to mn, and every 
tongue shall confess to Gop.’ 

Fourthly. In sacred Scripture, 
Christ is represented as worthy of 
Divine Honours. 

He is represented as worthy of 
the same honour, as God the Fath- 
er.—‘* All men should honour the 
Son, even as they honour the Farn- 
ER.”’ 

He is represented as the proper 
Object of prayer. Whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved.” His primi- 
tive Disciples did address their 
prayers tohim. ‘* Lord, increase 
our faith. Lord save us. Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” Paul 
speaks of the Saints, in every place, 
as calling upon the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

Benedictions are pronounced in 


‘hrist. 


Jesus 


same yester- 


Ser 


subdue all | 


wi. 


) 


| 





the samg time. 


the name of Christ, ‘ The grace 


of our Lerd Jesus Christ be with 


you.” 

Baptism is to be administered in 
the name of Christ.—** They were 
baptized in the name of the Lorp 
Jesus.” Christ is re presented as 
worthy of supreme worship. —** We 
have seen his star in the Kast, and 
are come to worship him.—Let all 
the Angels of God worship him. 
And 1 heard the voice of many 
Angels.round about the throne, and 
the beasts and the elders, and the 
number of them was ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands 
of thousands; saying, with a loud 
voice, worthy is the Lams that was 
slain, to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory and blessing.” 
It may be added, 

Fifthly. That the Scripture rep- 
resents Christ, as claiming equality 
with God. ‘* He thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God.’ 
He called himself, not only as 
Son of God, but one with the Fath- 
er. ‘**fand my Father are One.” 
ile permitted his disciples, without 
censure, to call him their Lord 
and their Ged, and to worship and 
adore him. Yea, He suffered him- 
self to be crucified, rather than to 
deny that he meant to claim abso- 
lute Divinity. 

3. The Scriptures teach us to 
believe, that Christ was God and 
man, in but one Person. He al 
ways spake of himself as an indi 
vidual person. He never intimat- 
ed that his two natures made him 
two persons. He always used the 
first person of the singular number, 
when speaking of himself. He 
uniform y ascribed both what he 
did as God, and what he did and 
suffered as man, to one and the 
same person. 

On a certain occasion, he repre- 
sented his individual person, as 
being in heaven and on earth, at 
‘*No-man hath 
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Me rmon, 


ascended up to heaven, but He that 
came down from heaven, even the 
son of man, who is in heaven.” 
The Apostles, while speaking 
both of the human and Divine nat- 
represent 
person. 


ures of Christ, always 
him one individual 
They attribute the same works to 
the man Christ Jesus, and the 
only wise God our Saviour. 

Thus the Scriptures teach us to 
believe, that Christ 
and man, in 
person. It now 

Il. 
having correct sentiments of 
Person of Christ. 

It is necessary to have correct 
sentiments ef the Person of Christ, 
in order to 
the Gospel scheme of 


as 


to 


was both God 
two natures and one 
only remains, 


the 


salvation. 
Every person’s views of the pecul 
iar doctrines of the Gospel, will 
receive their complexion from the 
sentiments 
the Person of the Redeemer. 

if one believes that Christ was a 
mere man, he will of course con- 


clude that the principal design of 


his mission, was not to make atone- 
ment for sin, but only to bear wit- 
ness to the truth; that repentance 
is all that is requisite to pardon; 
that sin is but a small evil; and 
that’ believers are justified solely 
on the ground of their person- 
al merits. Again, 

If one believes that Christ was 
only a superangelick, or created, 
or derived be “ing; he will conclude, 
if he is consistent with himself, 
that an infinite atonement for sin 
was not necessary, since a person 
of less than infinite excellence and 
dignity could not make an infinite 
atonement in a limited time.— 
Hence, pursuing his theory, he 
will be led to conclude, that sin- 
ners do not deserve, and will none 
of them suffer, an endless punish- 
ment; because an endless punish- 
ment is an infinite punishment. 
From whence it will be easy and 


To show the importance of 


have correct views of 


which he entertains of 
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false faith. 
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natural to infer, that repentance 
does not imply a sense of having 
deserved interminable wrath; and 
that the believer dees not feel un- 
der infinite obligation to the grace 
of God. 

Unscriptural sentiments of the 
Person of the Redeemer, open the 
door to unscriptural notions of his 
design in coming into the world; 
of the guilty, perishing state of 
fallen man; of the atonement made 
by Christ’s blood; and of satwa- 
tion by grace. If those, who reject 
the testimony of the inspired writ- 
ers, respecting Christ, do not em- 
brace the most absurd and danger- 
errors, it must be, because 
they either lack the discernment 
or the resolution, to be consistent 
with themselves. 
lt is necessary 
sentiments of the Person of 


ous 


to have cor- 


rect 
Christ, in order to have true faith 
in him. True faith is a cordial 


beltef of the truth, and nota cordial 
belief of falsehood. Though two 
persons may both believe that Je- 
sus is the C hrist; yet, so long as 
they have essentially different sen- 
timents respecting what Christ is, 
or what it is te be the Christ, it is 


manifest, that they have not both 
the’ same faith. If the one has 
true faith, the other must have 


If one believes that, 
to be the Christ, is to be merely 
an inspired man; and another be- 
lieves that, to be the Christ, is to 
be a superangelick spirit, created 
or derived from the Father; and a 
third believes that, to be the Christ, 
is to be God and man, in two dis 

tinct natures, and one person for 

ever; must it not be evident, to 
every reflecting mind, that then 
faith is really and essentially dif 

ferent; although they may all as 

sent, in words, to the undefined 
proposition, that Jesus is the Christ. 

3. It is necessary to have cor 

rect sentiments of the Person of 
Christ, in order to feel right affec 
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tions towards him. If Christ be 
Gop as well as man; then He ought 
to have the supreme affection of 
all hearts. 

But, how can those give Chvist 
the supreme affection of their 
hearts, who imagine that he was 
no more than a man, or, at most, 
a created or derived being, infinite - 
ly inferior to the Deity? Though 
one’s love to Christ may fall below; 
yet, it is hardly credible, that it 
shoyld ever rise above his views of 
his personal dignity and worth. I 
only add, 

4. It is necessary to have correct 
sentiments of the Person of Christ, 
im order to treat him in a becoming 
manner; or, to give unto him the 
glory which is his due. 

As Christ is a Divine Person, 
He ought to be worshipped as the 
supreme God: ‘all men should 
honour the Son, 
ought to honour the Father.’ 

ut, te give Divine honours to 
any created or derived being, is 
idolatry. And though some argue, 
that it is right to pay Divine hon- 
ours to such a heing; yet, it is not 
believed, that even they themselves 
can sincerely and understandingly 
do it. 

A few Invenences will now 
close the discourse. 

1. It appears from what has been 
said, that the professors of Christ- 
janity, in embracing such different 
and erroneous sentiments of the 
Person of Christ, have incurred 
great guilt. They have embraced 
such sentiments, with the sacred 
Scriptures in their hands, m which 
the person of the adorable Redeem- 
er is clearly and fully described. 
It is plainly taught, in Scripture, 
that Christ was truly man. And 
it is as plainly taught, in Scrip- 
ture, that Christ was truly God. 
There is as much evidence, in the 
New Testament, of the supreme 
Diyinity of Christ, as there is of 
his veracity. Indeed, there is as 


even as they | 
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much evidence, in Scripture, that 
Jesus Christ is truly God, as 
there is that there is aay God.— 
For if He, to whom Divine Names 
are given, Divine Perfections as- 
eribed, Divine Works attributed, 
aad the highest Divine Honours 
rendered, be not truly Ged, it must 
be impossible to prove, from the 
Scriptures, that there is a @od. 
lt has been owing, not to want of 
evidence, but te blindness of heart, 
that the professed believers of the 
Christian religion, have a« frequent- 
ly rejeeted the truth respecting 
the Person of the Messiah. If they 
had all been divested of reasoning 
pride; if they had all been dispos- 
ed to receive with meekness the 
ingrafted word, they would all 
have been agreed on this important 
subject. 

By rejecting the testimeny of 
Christ and his apostles, they have 
caused divisions and contentions 
in the church, subverted the dec- 
trines of grace, and robbed the 
blessed Redeemer of the glory due 
unto his great and holy name, 

2. If the sacred Scriptures teach 
us, that Jesus Christ is beth God 
and man, in two natures and one 
person; then his Person is truly 
mysterious. His Divine picture 
eould not have become human; nor 
could his human nature have he- 
come Divine; nor can his twe nat 
ures be blended together. How, 
then, could the Divine and human 
natures be so united in Christ Je- 
sus, as to constitute but-ene, indi- 
vidual person? It is a profoynd 
mystery. **Great is the mystery 
of godliness; God wag manifest in 
the flesh.” 

But, be it remembered, that a 
mystery and an absurdity, are two 
things. Absurdities are incon- 
ceivable, and must be rejected: 
mysteries may be stated, and must 
be received. Mysteries are not 
peculiar to the volume of Revela- 
tion. The world of Aature is ful! 
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of them. There are mysteries re- 
lating to electricity, to magnetism, 
to gravitation. The virion of sow! 
and body in tan, is an inscrutable 
mystery. Dr. Price, who rejected 
the mystéry of Christ’s Pérson, 
confessed, that there is o mystery 
in “the Minning of water down 
hill. ”? 

The Conception of Christ, 
well as the union of two natures in 
his Person, was a mystery. But 
neither of them is more mystérious, 
than the very ground of the Divine 
Existence. 

5. Does the sacred Scripture teach 
us, that Christ possesses the Divine 
and human natures, in one Person? 
Then there may be Three Persons 
in the Godhead. Since the Person 
of Christ comprises the hecman na- 
lure, it must, necessarily, be dis- 
tinct from the Person, both of the 
Father and the Spirit. Hence, 
Christ always spake to and of the 
Father, as a Person distinct from 
himself; and of the Holy Spirit, as 
a Person distinct from both.— 
There is tio greater mystery in the 
frinity, than in the Person of 
Christ. Those, who can believe 
what the Scripture says of Christ, 
may believe what the Scripture 
says of the Godhead; ‘** There are 
Three ‘that bear record in heaven, 
the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost: aNp ‘rHese Tuner 
‘RE Owr.” 

4. If it be so itmportant, as has 
been Shown, ‘to have correct senti- 
meuts respécting Clirist’s Person; 
then fhose are in an error, who 
argue, that it is of no consequerice 
what sentiments professing Christ- 
ians entertain # the Person «f the 
Rede¢éme: 
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Some say, and publicly preach, 
that, to be a Christian, it is only 
necessary te assent to this single 
proposition, “ Jesas is the Christ.” 
This is opening the door of liberal- 
ity very wide. For, according to 
this opinion, all are true believers, 
except Deists. 

But if, as has been shown, none 
can have right views of the Gospel, 
or right affections towards Christ, 
or true faith m Him, or can render 
Him due honours, without essen- 
tially correct sentiments of His 
Persons it will follow, that all, 
who have never had such senti- 
ments of the Person of the Saviour, 
were never real Christians; and 
that all, who are now destitute of 
such sentiments, are destitute of 
true faith. “ Hf (said Christ) ye 
believe not that I am ‘he, ye'shall 
die in your sins.’ 

5. It appears, im the light of 
this subject, that those must be 
very critmnal, who entertain cor- 
rect sentiments of Christ’s Person. 
and yet, do not feel towards Him, 
and treat Tim as they ought. 
Their own consciences bind them 
to love, serve and worship Him, 
as their Lord and their God. If 
they refuse, they stand condemned 
of themselves: and not oaly 80, 
but the “ wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven, against all ungodli- 
ness and unrighteousness of men, 
who hold the truth in unrighteous 
Itdeeply concernssuch per- 
sons, and all others, who enjoy the 
light of the Gospel, immediately 
to give Christ their hearts, Jest 
they perish from the way, wheir 
His wrath ts kindled but a little. 
BLESSED ARE ALL THEY THAT PUT 
retin Tausr ms HIM. 
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On Revivals of Religion. 
No. IL. 

There are some who look with a 
suspicious eye on every thing which 
bears the name of a reviv al of re- 
ligion. They consider the whole 
as enthusiasm or sympathy, or the 
effect of terror, or a strong excite- 
ment of the animal feelings, which 
will soon subside, and produce no 
permanent good effects. And 
some do not hesitate to say, it is 
all produced by humau exertion, 
and its subjects are only those of 
weak minds, and suchas are easily 
led aways and they apply to those 
who attempt to promote revivals, 
the declaration of the apostle— 
“ For of this sort are they which 
creep into houses, and lead captive 
silly women,” &c. Now, that all 
this may not be true with respect 
to some of those excitements which 
are called revivals, I shall not un- 
dertake to affirm. But that it is 
true with respect to alli, will by no 
means be admitted. That there 
are some genuine revivals of true 
religion, which are produced by 
the saving operations of the Spirit 
of God, is my full belief; and that 
they are numerous at the present 
day, Ihave nodoubt. And I think 
a candid attention to the subject 
will convince any one, that the at- 
tempt to account for them on any 
ether principles, must utterly fail. 

The opposers of revivals some- 
times say, it is all enthusiasm; and 
in confirmation of allege the 
warmth of feeling manifested by 
many on,such occasions, the neg- 
lect of their ordinary concerns, for 
the purpose of going from house to 
house, to converse on religious 
subjects: the little interest “they 
feel in those things which usually 
engage the attention of men, their 
contempt of pleasure, and honour, 
and wealth, and their waste of time 
in attending so many religious 
meetings; all which appear to them 





like the effects of partial derange- | 


‘lous in their 
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ment. They would not object t& 
| the regular attendance upon relig 
ious meetings on the Sabbath, but 
they think the commandment is, 
** six days shalt thou labour,” and 
they view it as a violation of this 
commandment, to spend so much 
of the week in attending to relig- 
ious concerns. 

By enthusiasm, these persons 
undoubtedly mean a warmth of 
feeling altogether disproportioned 
to the importance of the object in 


view. They do not consider that 
man chargeable with enthusiasm 


who pursues an important object 
with great engagedness. Wher 
the state is in danger, they think 
no efforts too great, to rouse the 
public attention, and to stimulate 
every lover of his country to active 
exertion. No warmth of feeling 
which can be manifested on suchan 
oceasion, appears to them unrea- 
soable or enthusiastic. When the 
country is invaded, they condemn 
no man who neglects his ordinary 
concerns, and flies to arms tore pel 
the invader. They charge no man 
with enthusiasm, who devotes his 
time, and his talents, and his 
wealth, to save his country from 
foreign domination. Nay, when 
much smaller interests are at stake, 
these persons are not over scrupu- 
regard to the com- 
mandment to labour six days and 
rest the On the eve of 
an election on which they deem 
the interests of their party to de 
pend, when the only question is, 
whether this or that set of men 
shall enjoy the honours and emolu- 
ments of office, they do not scruple 
to spend much time and money in 
securing the object they have in 
view. And if they manifest great 
warmth of feeling on such an occa 
sion, and labour with great zeal 
to secure the ascendancy of their 
party, they are very far from 
charging themselves with enthusi- 
asm, or supposing that all who feet 
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as they do, are under the influence 
of mental derangement. 

To ascertain, therefore, whether 
the advocates of a revival of relig- 
ion are chargeable with enthusi- 
asm, we must consider the impor- 
tance of the object they have in 
view. ‘fo determine whether the 
warmth of feeling they manifest is 
beyond the bounds of reason, we 
must consider the interests which 
are at stake.—The object they have 
in view, is the glory of God in the 
salvation of souls. The interests 
which are at stake, are the eternal 
well-bein, of themselves and their 
fellow men. hey believe that 
the soul is immortal, and capable 
of an endless progression in happi- 
ness at the right hand of God, o 
of misery in the regions of des- 
pair. They believe that all are by 
nature children of wrath, and ex- 
posed to endless perdition, and 
that none but those who are born 
again can enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. If those who believe 
thus, manifest dee Pp solicitude for 
themselves and others, if their 
feelings are warmly engaged, is 
their zeal disproportionate to the 
object ? If they are disposed to 
spend their time and employ their 


wealth in securing the salvation of 


souls, are they to be accounted as 
madmen? Hf, in comparison with 
this object, they disregard those 
things which engross the attention 
of other men, and count the pleas- 
ures and honours of this life as 
nething worth, do they make a 

choice “which ought to brand them 
with the name of wild enthusiasts? 
On a sober review of the subject 
in their calmer moments, do they 
condemn themselves for manifest- 
ing too great warmth? Do they not 
uniforml y consider themselves as 
cold, and stupid, and dead, in 
comparison with what they ought 
to be, in pursuing an object so un- 
speakably interesting and impor- 
tant? Do they not look back, with 
5 







shame and regret, to those sea- 
in their lives in which they 
have felt otherwise? But you will 
say, perhaps, that they are not 
proper judges in their own case; 


sons 


| for enthusiasts and madmen always 


impor tance. 


think themselves to be sober and 
rational. Who, then, are the pro- 
yer judges? Are they those who 
oa nothing of the matter? Are 
they those who have never seen 
the worth of their own souls, and 
who have never felt their exposed- 
ness to the wrath of God? Are 
they those who are so engaged in 
the concerns of this world, that 
they have given no attention 
to the concerns of the next? Are 
they those who flatter themselves 
that all are equally safe, and that 
no danger is to be apprehended by 
any? It is expected that such men 
will consider the subject as of ne 
It is expected that 
they will feel no concern for them- 
their fellow man, and 
that they will regard as weakness 
and enthusiasm all the concern for 
ther. which is manifested by oth- 
ers. It is clear, then, that these 
are not the proper judges in this 
matter and that we have a right 


selves or 


| to appeal from their judgment to a 


more impartial tribunal. We a 
veal to the Scriptures of truth. 
Ve appeal to Him who made the 
soul, and who knows its value. 
We appeal to Him whodied on the 


| cross, and gave his life a ransom 


for sinners. We appeal to those 
holy apostles and martyrs, who 
submitted to the loss of all thin 

that they might win souls. By 
their judgments we are willing to 
abide. — When we shall have man- 
ifested more concern for the salva- 
tion of men, than did the Lord Je- 
sus in dying to redeem them; when 
we shall have shown more ‘erddur 
of feeling on this subject, than that 
which brought prophets and apos- 
tles to the ada: when we shall 
have made greater sacrifices for the 
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spread of the gospel, than did Paul | | pressions, and appear no better 


and his companions; when we shall | 
have done this, we will stand re- 
proved, and confess that our zeal 
has transcended its proper lim- 
its. 

But it is said that those who are 
the advocates of revivals, and the 
subjects of their operations, are 
only silly women, and weak-mind- 
ed men; those who are easily affect- 
ed by sympathy, and led away by 
animal feeling. It is said, that a 
revival of religion is only a storm 
of the passions, which soon sub- 
sides, and leaves no permanent 
good effects. Was Paul a weak- 
minded man? Was he led away 
by sympathy, and actuated by mere 
animal feeling? Did the operation 
of the Spirit of God on his heart 
produce no permanent good effects? 
And are no similar instances to be 
found among the subjects of mod- 
ern revivals? Are there none who 
are men of superior intellect, and 
uncommon stability ef character, 
who are advocates for revivals, or 
the subjects of them? No one, who 
is acquainted with the history of 
reyivals, will venture to assert it. 
A multitade of instances might be 
—e of men of talents, and 
earning, and firmness of mind; 
men who had been opposed to re- 
vivals, and who had regarded .all 
pretensions to experimental religion 
as weakness and folly, who have, 
nevertheless, become subjects of 
the work, and have been made to 
feel the almighty energy of the 
Spirit of Ged. These men xay 
they have experienced a change; 
and why should we doubt their 
veracity? Their subsequent lives 
give evidence of the change; and 
why should we shut our eyes to so 
convincing a proof? 

That there is much sympathy 
and much animal feeling in times 
of revival, is not to be doubted ; 
and that those who are merely 
effected by these, lose their im- 


than before, is not denied. But if 
it were all sympathy and animal 
feeling, it would all disappear when 
the excitement was past, and no 
permanent good effects would re- 
main. That some men are made 
better, is not to be questioned. 
That some of the most proud, and 
obstinate, and determined oppos- 
ers of the religion of the gospel, 
are changed into meek and humble 
followers of the Lamb, is fuily 
susceptible of proof. And this is 
a satisfactory demonstration that 
the work is 4 divine reality. The 
circumstances, too, under which 
the work often commences, and 
the manner in which many are first 
awakened, are such as to preclade 
the possibility of its being the effect 
of any human exertion. Revivals 
often commence, when there had 
been no visible alteration in the 
means which are used, no change 
in the matter or manner of onal 
ing, and no increase of exertion 
on the part of the friends of relig- 
ion. Those means which had been 
used for years, without producing 


any other visible effect than that of 


hardening sinners still more, now 
operate “with resistless energy. 
The same truths which have long 
been heard with indifference, now 
carry c‘arm, and conviction, and 
terror, to the most stupid. This 
difference cannot be accounted for 
on the supposition that it is all the 
work of man. The manner, also, 
in which many are first awakened, 
is a proof equally conclusive, ot 
the operation of a divine agent. 
They have heard the most solemn 
and affecting declarations of the 
word of God, from time to time, 
without being in the least alarmed; 
they have been conversed with, in 
private, to no purpose; but now, 
without any new considerations 
being presented, without any thing 
being said to them, or any particu 
lar occurrence to call up their at~ 
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tention, at a distance from the 
house of God, and from all religious 
society, while deeply engaged in 
their ordinary concerns, their 
minds are suddenly turned to the 
subject, their consciences are a- 
wakened, their sins are set in or- 
der before their eyes, and they are 
made to tremble with fearful ap- 
prehension of the wrath to come. 
All this has frequently happened, 
and in the case of persons to whom 
nothing had been recently said on 
the subject, who did not know that 
any others were seriously impres- 
sed, and where there was no room 


ON THE PREVALENCE OF SOCINIANISM. 
[Continued from page 17.] 

It is often asked, with much 
anxiety, whether Socinianism con- 
tinues to progress; and what is the 
prospect as to its further spread. 
On this subject I have had my 
hopes, and I have had my 
fears. After several years of at- 
tentive and anxious observation, 
my fears preponderate. Unless 
more efficient measures are taken 
to stop its progress, I have but lit- 
tle doubt that it will ultimately 
sweep the American church like 
a desolating flood. I will give my 
reasons. 

1. The danger is not sufficient- 
v7 apprehended. Nothing favours 
the success of an enemy so much 
as fancied security. Out of the 
immediate vicinity of Socinianism, 
there is no anprehension of its ap- 
proach. Our Ministers are pious 
and orthodox. Our churches are 
united together for mutual de- 
fence. Their creeds are sound 
and scriptural. How can the ene- 
my make any inroads? Such con- 
siderations seem to promise secu- 
rity; and there is no apprehension 
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for the influence of sympathy, or 
any other influence which human 
beings could exert. And it has 
often happened at the same time 
to several different persons thus 
circumstanced, at a distance from 
each other. A special divine in- 
fluence has been exerted upon their 
minds, and that effect is produced 
at once, which ministers of the 
gospel and Christian friends had 
long laboured to produce, but la- 
boured in vain. 
4 Friend to Revivals. 
Christian Repository. 


of danger. If any one should 
sound an alarm, he. will be disre- 
garded; for no enemy is to be seen. 
This fancied security favours the 
approach of the enemy. And he 
will be likely to see his advantage, 
and take it, before his approach 
is discovered. He will not ap- 
pear in the open field, with the 
weapons of war in his hand; he 
will approach in the garb of a 
friend, and hold out the emblem 
of peace. He will not demand the 
surrender of the fortress; he will 
only ask to be admitted into the 
garrison. He will not propose to 
throw open the ates: he wall only 
ask to be entrusted with the keys. 
By the soothing manner of his ad- 
dress, he will lull the fears of the 
timid. By Aapring modest in 
his demands, he will gain more 
than he asks. And before the 
danger is discovered, he will ac- 
complish all he desires. Such, at 
least, has been his manner hither- 
to; and such we have reason to 


| expect it will continue to be. 


j 


| 


2. The causes which have con- 
tributed to the introduction and 
spread of Socipianism in New- 
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England, are silently operating in 
every direction. The benevolent 
efforts of the present age have 
brought Christians of different de- 
nominations nearer together. A 
spirit of catholicism greatly pre- 
vails. They regard each other as 
brethren, and rejoice in each oth- 
er’s prosperity. So far it is well. 
But this is not all. Closely eon- 
nected with this is that spurious 
eharity, which sapped the founda- 
tion of the New-England churches. 
We too have begun to regard our 
fathers as too rigid in their views, 
and have begun to pursue a more 
liberal policy. We too are im- 
patient to take to our bosoms many 
of those who cannot subscribe the 
creeds of our churches. Regard- 
ing many as Christians, who do 
not think as we do, we are begin- 
ning to consider those things in 
which we differ from them as mat- 
ters of small importance, and by 
no means to be placed among the 
essentials of Christianity. Though 
we still believe them to be true, it 
would be no great sacrifice to us 
to strike them from our creeds.— 
Though we still believe them to be 
true, we should be quite satisfied 
never to hear them preached.— 
Though we still believe them to 
be true, we have no anxiety that 
our children should be taught 
them. Were our pulpit vacant, 
we should quiteas soon consent to 
settle a Minister#¥vho never preach- 
ed them, as one whodid. This, I 
believe, is the state of feeling with 
a very large portion of the mem- 
bers of our churches. And thus 
they have taken the first step in 
that downward course which has 
led such multitudes into Socinian- 
ism. 

Many have gone a step further. 
In the fulness of their charity to- 
wards those who do not believe 
the truth, they have taken sides 
with them against it. They pro- 
feas to believe it still, but they are 


| be suited. 


| 
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epposed to its being preached.—- 
They profess to believe it still, but 
they do not think it profitable. — 
They are afraid it will give offence 
to those friends of theirs who do 
not believe it, and they . cannot 
bear to have them~ displeased.— 
They acknowledge that it is in the 
Bible; but they think those parts 
of the Bible ought to be kept back, 
lest they should do hurt. They 

make an urgent demand for prac- 
tical preaching, with which all will 
And if the minister 
will not comply with the popular 
voice, itis very easy to get him 
dismissed. The minister knows 
this, and is often sorely tempted to 
comply. On one side his ielenient 
tells him is the path of duty; but it 
is filled with objects that pain the 
eye. ‘The disapprobation of his 
triends—the blame of unreasonable 
obstinacy—the scorn of the world— 
the enmity of the wicked—dismiss 

ion and poverty—the sufferings of 
a sickly wife, and the cries of fam- 
ishing children—how can he en 

dure the thought? On the other 
side, by a little compliance it is 
probable he may soothe the clam- 
ors that are raised againsthim, By 
softening down the tone of his 
preaching, and passing over a few 
offensive subjects, he may retain 
the approbation of his people. By 
retaining their confidence he hopes 
to be able to do them much good. 
He doubts whether he ought to set 
up his own judgment against that 
of those who are called the great 
and the wise. He is afraid, that, if 
he persists, and is driven away, 
some other will occupy the place, 
who will not preach so much truth 
as he can, if he complies with the 
present demands. There is no 
prospect that he will be better re- 
ceived elsewhere, or that he can 
do so much good in any other 
place. On the whole, after a few 
faint struggles of his conscience, 
he concludes it is best to comply. 
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In this manner I account for it 
that the tone ef doctrinal preach- 
ing and of doctrinal instruction has 
been softened down, within a few 
years, to a very considerable ex- 
tent. And many of the churches 
have already made so great pro- 
gress in the downward course, 
that though their articles as yet 
remain unaltered, the faithful 
preaching of them would not be 
submitted to by their members. 
The next generation that comes on 
the stage, will be still more lax 
than their fathers; and their creeds 
will be altered or disregarded. 
And this downward progression 
will need to go on but a short pe- 


riod, befoce the door will be open- | 
| of them too. 


ed to all those errors which bring 
Socinianism in their train. 

8. Another reason for my fears 
of the ultimate spread of Socinian- 
ism is, that the measures adopted 
to prevent its progress, are alto- 
gether insufficient. The principal 
measures which seem to be relied 
on, to prevent the spread of Socin- 
ian sentiments, are, the establish- 
ment of theological seminaries, 
the bringing forward of pious young 
men for the ministry, the encour- 
agement of Sabbath schools, the 
circulation of the bible, and of re- 
ligious tracts, and preaching and 
writing against Socinian errors. 
All these are well, as far as they 
go, but they do not reach the source 
of the evil. The theological sem- 
inaries may furnish learned and 
orthodox ministers; but what good 
will these do, if people are unwil- 
ling to hear them? And I fear, that 
in some of these seminaries, more 
attention is paid to what is requi- 
site to make popular preachers, 
than to what is necessary to make 
men mighty in the scriptures. The 
Sabbath schools will do something. 
But, from all that I can learn of 
their management, they contribute 
but little towards the doctrinal 
instruction of the rising genera- 
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tion. The circulation of the bible 
will do something. But if those 
who read it are taught to regard 
the doctrinal parts of it as of little 
or no use, they will easily be per- 
suaded to neglect them. Of the 
religious tracts in circulation, very 
few indeed appear to be intended 
to convey doctrinal instruction.— 
The writing and preaching against 
Socinian errors may be very neces- 
sary where they are beginning to 
prevail, but this does not lay the 
axe at the reot of the tree. Noth- 
ing will be an effectual guard 
against the spread of Socinianism, 
unless the chusteleen are establisi- 
ed, not only in the belief ofthe great 
truths of the Bible, but in the love 
They must not onl 
be willing to hear them outaiind 
but they must deem the preaching 
of them indispensable. They must 
not only be willing to have their 
children trained up in the know- 
ledge of the truth, but they must 
see that it is effectually done. To 
accomplish this object, some efforts 
are made by a few. But they la- 
bour against every discouragement, 
and accemplish but little. Their 
efforts are often treated with con- 
tempt, and often meet with direct 
opposition, and that too even from 
the professed friends of truth. The 
knowledge that this is the fact, 
appears to me a serious ground of 
alarm. When so little is done 
that is at all adapted te be an effec- 
tual guard; and when almost the 
whole attention of our churches 
and ministers is directed to those 
measures of defence, which, with- 
out this, are utterly insufficient; 
I cannot but fear that the churches 
are doomed to. suffer a deluge of 
Socinian errors, and that at ne dis- 
tant period. 

4. The prevailing taste of the 
present age, is, I think, highly 
favourable to the ultimate spread 
of Socinianism. The present is 
not an age of close thinking. Ii 
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is an age of novelty, and an age of 
feeling. And the preaching that 
is heard, and the books that are 
read, must be in accordance with 
the spirit of the times. A sermon 
of President Edwards’, in most of 
our churches, would not be endur- 
ed at all. Such writings as his do 
not form the reading of the present 
day. His works may perhaps be 
found in the libraries of the clergy; 
but probably few of them ever 
make them their study, and fewer 
still pursue the same strain of 
quenehding. A sermon, to be pop- 
ular now, must not put the audience 
to the trouble of thinking. It must 


either contain something sprightly, | 


to please the imagination, or it 
must be addressed to the passions, 
and move the animal feelings.— 
Now, it is plain, that a discourse 
addressed to the imagination or the 
passions, is not adapted to the 
purposes of instruction. A people 
may sit under such preaching from 
year to year, and be much delight- 
ed with the preacher; but of the 
great doctrines of the Bible, the 
belief and love and practice of 
which constitute the vital parts of 
Christianity, they will know little 
or nothing. So it is, also, with 
their reading. A large volume is 
seldom, if ever, perused. Those 
books of instruction, from which, 
as exuberant fountains, our fathers 
drew the precious and ee 
ing waters of life, are now laid 
aside. Something new is eagerly 
sought after. And nothing can 
be tolerated, even if new, unless 
it furnishes entertainment to the 
imagination or stimulus to the pas- 
sions. And even then, it will tire, 
if it is not short. Those maga- 
zines which contained doctrinal 
instruction and theological investi- 

tion, which required labour of 
thought in the writers, and labour 
of attention in the readers, have 
gradually perished, one after anoth- 


er: and the few that survive must 
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have but a small portion of their 
pages filled with such materials, 
or they can obtain few patrons and 
fewer readers. Religious news- 
papers and magazines of intelli- 
gence have occupied their places. 
In these, there 1s so much that is 
interesting, so much to gratify the 
thirst for novelty, so much to move 
the passions, that they are eagerly 
read. And the Bible itself, it is 
to be feared, receives from most 
professing Christians but a small 
share of attention. I do not mean 


to complain of the circulation of 


religious intelligence. I wish it 
was more generally diffused than 
itis. But still it ought not to oc- 
cupy the principal place in. the 
reading of Christians. ‘The fact 
that it does, to the almost entire 
exclusion of other reading, is 
that which is ground of alarm. 

The effect of these things upon 
the rising generation will be de- 
plorable. They will grow up with 
a strong distaste for every thing 
which requires labour of thought. 
Books of imstruction will be still 
more disregarded. The Bible will 
be still more carelessly and super- 
ficially read. Doctrinal preach- 
ing will be still more unpopular.— 
Close, discriminating, argumenta- 
tive preaching will be still more 
rarely heard. And that spurious 
charity, which consists in disre- 
gard of Gospel truth, and indiffer- 
ence or kind feelings towards er- 
ror, will be still more prevalent. 

Let the rising generation grow 
up in this state of mind; let them 
form such a taste, and such hab- 
its, and they will be prepared to 
fall an easy and a willing prey to 
every deceiver. All the native 
feelings of the human heart are on 
the side of error. All that is nec- 
essary to ensure its progress is to 
keep truth out of view. This has 
been well understood by the ad; 
vocates of error in all ages. I! 
was well anderstood by the advo- 
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cates of Socinianism in N. England. 
In their private 
with their friends in Europe, a few 
years since, they disclosed the pol 
icy they were pursuing. It 
not to raise a controversy agamst 
the truth. It was not to propagate 
their tenets, by preaching or writ- 
ingin their favour. it was to keep 
in the dark. It was to ery down 
doctrinal and instructive preach- 
ing. It was to appear strenuous 
advocates for charity, liberality and 
good feeling among all denomina- 
tions. They knew that the tem- 
per of the natural heart was on 
their side. And they clearly saw, 
that if the great truths of the gos- 
pel could be kept out of sight, 
they would be gradually and si- 


was 


correspondence | 


Essays upon Hopkinsianism. 


| 
| 


lently expelled from the public | 


mind; and then their 
would be certain. As 
they were able to pursue this cov- 
ert policy, it was attended with 
great And so it will 
doubtless again. There is 


success. 
be 


this difference, however, among | 


victory | 
long as | 


——<> <> 


ROR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 


ESSAYS UPON HOPKINSIANISM. 
No. IT. 
Character of Dr. Hopkins. 


The mind of Dr. Hopkins was 
endued with no ordinary pow- 
ers. For clearness of conception, 
depth of penetration, and sound- 
ness of judgment, he was equalled 
by few im any age or nation. 
strength and firmness of his bodi- 
ly constitution, rendered him ca- 
pable of intense application to 


The | 


study, for many years, and ena- | 


bled him to perform an uncommon 
degree of ministerial labour. His 
great study was the Biaxe, that 
inexhaustible fountain of Divine 
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us: Te professed friends of truth 
are themselves doing the work of 
its enemies. _ And they are doing 
it far more effectually, too, than its 
enemies could, if they were on the 
ground. 

Let matters go on in this course; 
let the causes which are now ope- 
rating to a great extent throughout 
the American churches, but contin- 
ue to operate,and the door will soon 
be thrown open to the advocates 
of error. Let our Ministers and 
churches continue to sleep over 
the danger; let no alarm be sound- 
ed; let no more efficient measures 
be adopted to guard the purity of 
the faith ; let orthodox books, and 
orthodex preaching go more and 
more into disrepute ; and let the 
rising generation grow up with a 
confirmed disrelish of doctrinal 
instruction and enquiry; and I 
see nothing which is likely to op- 
pose even a feeble barrier to the 
universal spread of Socinianism. 

4 SON OF THE PILGRIMS. 
Christ, Repos. 
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acquainted, than any other divine 
of his day. He was, indeed, 
mighty in the Scriptures, and 
greatly excelled in the exposition 
of them. To this, the survivors 
among his stated hearers, can at- 
test; who sat with much delight 
and edification, while, as his man- 
ner was, for many years, he ex- 
pounded a chapter, or large portion 
of a chapter, every Sabbath morn- 
ing. ‘ His mind appeared readily 
to enter into the spirit and com- 
prehend the meaning of passages, 
which, to others, were obscure. 
And, though he did not neglect 
consulting expositors and commen- 
tators, with whose works he was 
well acquainted, yet his uncom- 


| mon discernment of the sense and 
truth ; with the sacred contents of | 


vhich, he was, prebably, better | seemed to arise, rather from a 


import of the sacred writings, 
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peculiar relish of divine truth, than 
from any assistance, which he de- 
rived from others. He appeared 
to be an example of the truth of 
our Saviour’s words, ‘ If thine eye 
be single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light.” 

Though Dr. Hopkins made no 
pretensions to elegance of style; 
yet his writings are distinguished 
for _—? and strength, two 
of the most valuable qualities of 
good composition. Asa preacher, 
he was plain and _ instructive, 
not shunning to declare all the 
counsel of God: and though he 
was not eminent for eloquence; yet 
there was a solemnity and fervour 
in his discourses from the pulpit, 
which never failed to fix the at- 
tention and impress the hearts of 
his hearers. ‘* Avoiding those ab- 
struse reasonings, which tend rath- 
er to confound, than to instruct 
the hearer, his sermons were clear, 
perspicuous and scriptural. Few, 
who paid any tolerable attention, 
ever found difficulty in under- 
standing him. He neither con- 
cealed nor disguised what he view- 
ed as truth, however unpalatable, 
through fear of being unpopular. 
However ungrateful the sentiment 
whieh he delivered, might be to 
some, he ever meant to be under- 
steod. And so peculiarly fitted 
were his public discourses, to car- 
ry conviction, that such as were 
not altogether friendly to the doc- 
trines he often taught, were yet at 
a loss, when they heard him, to 
find any place for objection. He 
dwelt much on experimental relig- 
ion, and was eminently an evan- 
gelical preacher.” 

**He possessed a candour of 
mind, which is rarely to be found. 
—He was remarkably open to con- 
viction, whenever coilanee was 
exhibited of the incorrectness of 
any of his opinions. Truth appear- 
ed to be so much the object of his 
search, that he discovered an un- 


| 


} 


| 


usual readiness to admit it, frou 
whatever quarter it might come, 
and even though he might find er- 
rour inhimself detected by it.—As 
might be expected, with such can 
dour of mind, his manner, im ver- 
bal dispute, was unusually mild, 
fair, and moderate. Far from be- 
ing overbearing, he ever gave eve- 
ry just advantage to his opponent, 
patiently hearing whatever he ad- 
vanced in favour of his opinions, 
and giving him full opportunity to 
vindicate them by every argument, 
which he thought favourable. And 
as the Doctor had a happy talent of 
expressing his own 1, cage with 
peculiar perspicuity; he often con- 
vinced and gained over his oppos- 
ers.” 

** He had a mind peculiarly form- 
ed for friendship; and appeared to 
be indeed the faithful friend. No 
one entered into greater nearness 
and intimacy of Christian friend- 
ship, or gave, or seemed to enjoy 
greater pleasure in the society and 
friendship of Christians. And his 
unaffected ease and openness, to- 
gether with the instructiveness of 
his conversation, were such, as 
made his company greatly sought, 
and his friendship highly valued by 
the lovers of relielaa and truth.” 

‘*He never appeared desirous 
of enriching himself and laying up 
treasures upon earth. As he pos- 
sessed but a moderate portion of 
worldly substance, he never sought 
opportunities to enlarge it. Hav- 
ing but little, he was content with 
little —Considering his worldly 
circumstances and the scantiness 
of his means, he was uncommonly 
liberal. He cook pleasure in min- 
istering to the relief of the neces- 
sitous. Many striking instances 
of this, though conducted with se- 
crecy and unaffected modesty, will 
be remembered by those, who ex- 
perienced his me 

The main spring of Dr. Hopkins’ 
diligence in study and activity in 
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the work of the ministry, was, his | 
ardent pie ty and habitual devotion. 
Besides the morning and evening 
sacrifice on the domestick altar, 
he daily entered into his closet, 
and prayed to Him, who seeth in 
secret. It was his usual practice, 
for many years, to spend each Sat 
urday in fasting and prayer, as a 
preparation for the holy Sabbath, 
which was truly and 
which no man more strictly ob 
served. In the latter part of his life, 
from a personal acquaintance with 
him, writer can say, that he 
appeared, in a happy and remark 
able degree, to be weaned from 
earthly objects, and to have his af- 
fections placed upon things above. 
His natural passions, which were 
quick and ardent, were chastened 
and subdued, and brought entirely 
under the controul of the ereat 
prine iples of the Gospel, which he 
so firmly believed, and had so ably 
defended. It is said, that for sev- 
eral years before his death, he had 
never been seen on any occa 


his delight 


the 


sion to 
express a hastiness of spirit, or any 
degree of rash and improper anger. 
He seemed to possess his soul in 
patience, under y trial and 
provocation, and to have truly 
learned of Him, who was meek and 
lowly of heart. His countenance 
generally wore a placid smile; 
speech was with 
with salt; and his whole conversa- 
tion..was mild, grave, courteous, | 
and altogether such as becometh | 
} 
| 
} 
| 


every 





his 


grace seasoned 


the Gospel. Indeed, he seemed 
almost as much like one, who had 
come from heaven to visit his 
friends on earth, as like one, who 
was about to depart and be with | 
Christ and his people, in the man- | 
sions of rest. | 
Thus lived this great and good 
man, this eminent and faithful ser- | 
vant of Christ. And, as he lived, 
he died. In his last moments, 
he exhibited a striking and instruc- | 
tive example of calm resignation to 
the will ef God, and good hope 
through grace. | 
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Works of Dr. Hopkins. 

The following is a list of the 
principal works published by Dr. 
Hopkins, with the of their 
publication. 

1759. Three Sermons from Rom- 
ans 111. 5—8, entitled, ** Sin, 
through Divine interposition, 
an advantage to the uni- 
verse; and yet this no ex- 
cuse for sin, or encourage- 
ment to it.” , 


dates 


1765. An Enquiry concerning the 
Promises of the Gospel, &c. 
Svo. pp. 145. 

1768. Three Sermons, from Heb. 


iil. 1, Rom. vil. 7,&Johni.13. 


1769. An Answer to Rev. Mr. 
Mills, entitled ‘* The true 
state and character of the 


unregenerate, stripped of all 
misrepresentations and dis- 
Svo. pp. 184. 
1770. ** Animadversions on Mr. 
Hart’s late Dialogue, in a 
letter to a friend.” pp- 31. 
‘* An Enquiry into the Nat- 
ure of true Holiness.” 8vo. 
pp. 220. 
1776. ** A Dialogue concerning 
tae Slavery of the Africans.”’ 
1783. ** An Enquiry concerning 


the future state of those who 
7:9 


FUISE 8. 


die in their sins. 8v. pp- 
400. 

1793. ** The System of T nes 
contained in Divine kKevela- 
tion, &c.”? 2 vols. 8vo. of 
about 500 pages each. 

1797. ** The Life and Character 
of Miss Susanna Anthony.” 

— ‘**The Life of Mrs. Sarah 
Osborn.” 

1808. ** T'wenty-One Sermons, on 


a variety of interesting sub- 
jects, sentimental and prac- 

tical. 8v. pp. 387. 
Origin of the epithet, Horxtnstan. 
Dr. Hopkins professed to be a 
strict and consistent Calvinist. In 
his Sermons, System and contro- 


| versial writings, it was his aim to 
| explain and vindicate those doc- 


trines and duties of Christianity, 
which were then, and for mans 










































years before had been denominated 
Calvinistick. He did not pretend 
to have invented a new theory, or 
to have discovered any new doc- 
trines; but only to illustrate, prove, 
reconcile, and carry out into their 
natural and necessary consequen- 
ces, those which had long been 
received by the orthodox churches, 
both in Europe and America. 

But, while the orthodox profes- 
sedly embraced the system of the 
Genevan Reformer, in the main, 
they had begun to explain many of 
the doctrines of that system, in a 
manner, which was believed to be 
different from the meaning of Cal- 
vin, and repugnant both to reason 
and Scripture. This might have 
been owing, in some degree, to 
unguarded expressions in Calvin’s 
writings, toa misunderstanding of 
his meaning, to his injuflicious 
mode, in several instances, of an- 
swering objections; but, in a great- 
er degree, probably, to feelings of 
heart, unfriendly to the truth. 
But, whatever may have been the 
cause, the fact cannot be question- 
ed, that before the time of Bellamy 
and Edwards, the orthodox, but 
too generally, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, had begun to entertain 
and propagate very incorrect no- 
tions of many of the leading doc- 
trines of the Calvinistick system. 
To mention a few particulars : It 
was taught, that the ultimate end 
of God in creation, was not Him- 
self, but his works—that Divine 
Providence, in numberless in- 
stances, consists in a bare permis- 
sion—that the created system 
would have been better, on the 
whole, if moral evil had never en- 


tered it—that the descendants of 


Adam are guilty of his sin, aud 
actually punished for it—that free 
moral agency consists in a self- 
determining power of will—that 
human depravity is not only tofal, 
but universal, rendering men una- 


; 5 
ble, in every sense, to do what God 
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requires, and will punish them for 
not doing—that Christ made an 
atonement for the Elect only— 
that, in the order of gracious exer- 
cises, faith precedes love and re- 
pentance; and that, consequently, 
love to God is not disinterested, 
and does not involve unconditional 
submission—that the doings of the 
unregenerate may recommend them 
to the favour of God—and that 
holiness of heart is not a necessary 
qualification for access to the 
Lord’s table. 

Much light was shed upon some 


| of the leading Calvinistick Doc- 


trines, by Dr. Bellamy and Presi- 
dent Edwards; but much more by 
Dr. Hopkins, who, in his various 
works, illustrated them all, and 
showed how they are te be under- 
stood as taught in sacred scrip- 
ture, and how they are te be clear- 
ed of objections, and reconciled 
with each other. 

It is now easy to trace the origin 


| of the appellation Hopkinsian.— 


When Bellamy and Edwards be- 
gan to remove the rubbish, which 
ages of darkness and errour, had 
heaped upon Calvinism, their ex- 
planations and statements very 


| naturally obtained the name of 


new divinity; and were, some- 
times, not unaptly called Edward- 
ean, after that original genius and 
great divine, who wrote the trea- 
tises on the will and the affections. 
But, if Edwards laid the corner- 
stone, Hopkins was the architect, 
who reared the superstructure. 
Aud as Dr. Hopkins elucidated 


and confirmed a greater number of 


the doctrines of Revealed Religion, 
tban his illustrious predecessor; so 
he had much more influence in re- 
moving prejudices against the sys- 
tem of Evangelical doctrines, and 
convincing Christians of its truth. 
When President Edwards died, in 
1758, the new divinity, as some 
loved to call it, was embrac- 
ed by a very few: but when Dr. 
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Hopkins finished the “ Sketches 
of his Life,”’?. in 1796, there were 


a hundred Ministers, in New- 
England, 


private Christians, who embraced 


A DENIAL OF THE DIVINE DECREES 
LEADS TO FATALISM. 

It is not uncommon for t 
who deny the doctrine of the uni 
versal decrees of God, to charge 
those who believe that he foreor- 
dained whatsoever comes to pass, 
as holding to fatalism; and conse- 
quently as being fatalists. This is 
used as a term of reproach, at 
which the minds of many are apt 
to revolt, and therefore it is believ- 
ed, that this opprobrious charge has 
had great influence upon many, 
and led them to reject the saluta- 
ry doctrine of God’s universal de- 
crees. It is the usual practice with 
disputers and controversial writers 


hose, 


to retort, if possible, the arguments | 


and charges of their opponents, and 
thus to confound them with their 
own weapons. The writer of this 
does not recollect of ever reading 


or hearing any thing, in which are- | 


tort of this charge has been attenipt- 
ed. It is conceived, however, not 
to be a very dificult, nor even un- 
desirable task to turn back the im- 
putation of fatalism upon those 
who deny the doctrine of God’s 
sovereign, holy, and universal 
decrees.—Let it then be asserted, 
that all those who deny the decrees 
of God are fatalists; and then see 
if what follows does not support 
the assertion. Whiat is meant by 
the universal decrees of God, is not 
difficult te understand. They are 
his eternal purpose, according to 
the council of his own will, where- 
by, for his own glory, he hath fore- 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass. 
God’s efficient will, or determina- 
tion, which gives being te all crea- 
tures, things, and events through- 


besides -a multitude of 


oo 





| could not 
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his sentiments, which then began 
to be denominated Hopkinsian, 
and have, ever since, generally 
received that appellation, from 
both friends and foes. 


out the universe, is his decree.— 
What is meant by fate is, perhaps, 
more difficult to be clearly under- 
There are several senses 
in which the word fate is used; but 
that which is most common ts hard- 
ly definable. It seems, however, 
to import some unknown, unintel- 
ligent, undescribable, and eternal 
destiny, by which all things are un- 
alterably fixed in an absolute ne- 
cessary ehain of causes and effects. 
— This fate, according to the an- 
cient stoics, was superior to all the 
heathen gods, who were subject to 
its decrees. Even omnipotent Ju- 
piter, with all his potent council, 
alter or controul the 
events fixed by this superior desti- 
ny. This is the most intelligible 
view the writer can give of fate. 
Now to prove, that they who de- 
ny the universal decrees of God 
are fatalists, we need only the use 
of this self-evident position, yiz. 
every event must be the effect of an 
efficient cause. ‘This is a funda- 
mental principle of all just reason- 
ing. Phe whole universe must 
have an adequete efficient cause of 
its existence. All the things in 
the universe must have an eflicient 
cause, which gave them their being 
and form; and all events, of every 
nature and kind, must have a pri- 
mary cause, by whose efficiency 
they are produced in their time, 
place, and manner. ‘This, it seems, 
is true, beyond all reasonable 
doubt. Now let the enquiry be 
made, What is this primary effi- 
cient cause of all things? To what 
are we to ascribe the existence of 
things and events? Is it to be as- 
cribed to the decree of God? Or 


stood. 
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is fate their cause? It must be one 
or the other of these; for no third 
efficient is conceivable or possible. 
They who believe the doctrine of 
decrees have no hesitancy in ans 
wering, that the decrees of God are 
the primary cause of all things: 


and that their efficiency pervades | 


the universe, giving existence, 
form and issue to all beings, and 
to whatsoever comes to pass. but 
to what cause will the deniers of 
divine decrees ascribe the being of 
events and things? They cannot 
ascribe it to God, or to his decrees, 
for the existence of these they de- 
ny, and there being no other possi- 
ble efficient in the universe, they 
must ascribe all things to fate as 
their cause. Hence a denial of 
God’s urfiversal decrees, natural- 
ly and directly leads to fatalism, 
and therefore all such denié@rs are 
absolute fatalists. Q. E. D. 

The writer of this dues not per- 
ceive why the above reasoning is 
not a complete and full demonstra- 
tion of the point in hand. If the 
position upon which it is grounded 
be not true, then there is an end to 
all safe and just reasoning from 
cause to effect, or from an effect to 
its cause; consequently, the things 
that are made are no certain evi- 
dence of the existence, eternal 
power, and Godhead of the Crea- 
tor; but all things are uncertain, 
and nothing can be known. If any 
thing can exist, or even take place, 
without an adequate efficient cause, 
then it must either give itself be- 
ing, that'is, be its own creator, 
which is absurd, or be eternal, or 
what amounts to nearly the same 
thing, be resolved into an eternal 
and immutable series of necessary 
causes and effects, which excludes 
the being and government of God 
from the universe, and thus leads 
to atheism and fatality. If it 


should be said, that the decrees of 


God give being to some things, but 
not to all, then those things which 
are not included im the decree, 





| doctrine of 





must be ascribed to fate 
proper cause. And thus we have 
two supreme efficient beings at the 
head of the universe, God and fate, 
than which 


- ] . 
as theu 


nothing can be more 
’ At best. 
such an idea is a partial fatality, 
which has no perceivable prefer- 
ence to that which is total. 


contradictory and absurd. 


If the above reasoning be just, 


then we may easily see the great 
advantage which the Calvinistick 
doctrine of universal decrees has 
over the Arminian denial. Cal- 
vinists have a God at the head of 
the universe—an intelligent, wise 
and holy Being, who has establish- 
ed a perfect plan of operation, and 
is conducting all things by his pro- 
vidence according to design; or as 
an apostle of Jesus Christ express 
es it, **worketh all things after the 
council of his ewn will,” to accom- 
plish the glorious purposes of infin- 
ite wisdom and goodness. And 
thus they have a broad and solid 
foundation for the unceasing exer- 
cise of all the pious and holy affec- 
tions required in the word of God. 
But Arminians, by denying the 
; decrees, subject the 
universe to the direction of a blind 


undesigning destiny or fate, which 


removes ‘all the foundations of pie- 
ty or true religion, leads to a deni- 


| al of the divine government, supre- 


macy and existence; totally anni- 
hilates the moral agency and ac- 
countability of man, and renders 
our immortality extremely uncer- 
tain. —It is painful to contemplate 
all the impieties, absurdities and 
horrors to which a denial of divine 
decrees has a direct and inevitable 
tendency. There appears to be no 
consistent medium between the 
doctrine of universal decrees, and 
absolute fatality and atheism.— 
Query, Can he who, understand- 
imgly, rejects the doctrine of God’s 
sovereign and universal decrees, 
be possessed of any true religion? 
JOSEPHUS. 
Mass. Miss. Mag. 
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REVIVALS OF 
In the 


RELIGION. 

large town of Middlebo 
Plymouth y (Mass.) 
there has been, for several months 
past, a pleasing and very ge ‘neral 
atte ntion to Reli gion : whic h still 
continues. with little abatement. 
The number of hopeful converts in 
this work is not known: but is 
probably not less than two hun- 
dred. In the county, a 
large addition has been made, with- 
ina year, to the new Church in 
South-Bridgewater: and revivals 
have commenced in the towns of 
Carver, Plymouth and Halifax.— 
Rev. Luther Wright, who preaches 
at Carver, writes under 
January 19—“ A very silent, still, 
but pleasing revival of religion, 
commenced in this place, last Oc- 
tober. About 45 persons have en- 
tertained hopes of a saving change; 
and the “aan is still progres.ang.” 

There are said to be extensive 
revivals in Barnstable, Yarmouth, 
Harwich and Chatham, in the coun 
ty of Barnstable (Mass.) Rev 
Stetson Raymond, Pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Chat- 
ham, writes, January 12—‘** We 
have had 40 persons ‘added to our 
Church the year past; and prob- 
ably 30 more will be added in the 
spring. " 

It is stated in the Missionary 
Herald, that there is unusual at- 
tention to religion in Nantucket; 
and that Rev. Mr. Sprague,of West- 
Springfield, writes—‘* There has 
been in my cengregation, for sev- 
eral months past, an interesting re- 
vival of Religion; during which, 
as many as 60 or 7 70 have hopefully 
become pious. 


rough, county 


same 


THE JEWS 
January 14th, a meeting was 
held in North umpton, for the pur- 
pose of a adopting some measures to 


date of 


Religious Intelligence. 


ions Shytelligenes. 





aid the efforts making to improve 
the condition of the Jews. Mr. 
Simon, a converted Jew from Eu- 
rope, was present, and communi- 
cated some interesting facts, rela- 
tive to his dispersed brethren. A 
society was formed, called ** The 
Nor thampton Society for meliorat- 
ing the condition of the Jews,” the 
object of which 1s, ** to promote 
the conversion of the oo to 
Christianity, in such methods as 
shall, from time to time, appear 
most expedient and practicable.” 
ibid. 

(Mr. Simon has since returned 
to New-York, from his eastern 
tour, having visited some of the 


| principal towns in Massachusetts, 


Connecticut and Rhode-Island, as 
agent of the American Jews’ Soci- 
ety, and having accomplished the 
object of his tour ina very satis- 
factory and successful manner— 
During his absence, he assisted in 
the formation of auxiliary societies 
in Providence, Boston, Salem, An- 
dover, Worcester, Springfield, 
Northampton and Hartford. He 
every where found warm friends 
to the plan of the Society. ] 





YOUNG MEN’S EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OF BOSTON. 

The anniversary of this interest- 
ing Society. was holden in Park- 
street Church, January 25; when 
a sermon, appropriate to the occa- 
sion, was preached by Rev. Sam- 
uel P. Williams, of } Newburyport, 
from Micah iv. 5, at the close of 
which, $116 66 were taken up, in 
aid of the funds of the Society. — 
** It is due to the activity and be- 
nevolence of this Society, to add, 
that about one tenth part of the re- 
ceipts into the treasury of the 
American Education Society, dur- 
ing the past year, were paid over 
by this efficient auxiliary. Tel. 
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HAYTI. 

The Rev. Mr. Paul, a mission- 
ary to Hayti, from the Baptist 
Missionary Society of Massachu- 
setts, ina letter dated at Cape 
Hayti, August 6, says, that he has 
preached several times to consid- 
erable and attentive audiences. — 
He held a monthly concert of 
prayer, at which about 150 per- 
sons attended. He found at Cape 
Hayti, eight or ten brethren and 
sisters, with whom he proposed 
celebrating the Lord’s supper on 
the succeeding Sabbath. tte dis 
tributed a number of Bibles, and 
expected soon to organize a Bible 
Society at the Cape, and another 
at Port-au-Prince. Chris. Spec. 


BETHEL SOCIETY IN CALCUTTA. 

A Bethel Society has been es- 
tablished in Calcutta, by the mis- 
sionaries of different denomina- 
tions. It is patronized by the 
Governor General, who is its 
President. Divine service is per- 


—— <)> 


| the eighth and last, 


| the last year. 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


formed by the missionaries in ro 
tation, every Sabbath morning, on 
board a small vessel, which has 
been purchased and permanently 
moored for the purpose. The 
meetings were well attended by 
the seamen. The Captains of all 
the American ships in port mutu- 
ally agreed to send their crews 
regularly to worship on board the 
Bethel. ibid. 
TRE AMERICAS EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Was formed in 1815; and re- 
ceived the first year, $ 5000, the 
second, 7000; the third, 60005 the 
fourth, 1900; the fifth, 9000; the 
sixth, 15,000; the seventh, 17,000; 
16,962: mak- 
ing the total amount of receipts, 
more than $ 92,000. It has as- 
sisted 414 beneficiaries. Fifty- 
eight have been received daring 
This Bociety orig- 
inated at a meeting of eight young 
men in Boston, July 3d, 1815. 
thid. 


-_ 


Miscellaneous drticles. 


INTEMPERANGR. 

Fifty millions of dollars, it is eal- 
culated, were spent last year, in 
the United States, for ardent spir- 
its; which will be about five dol- 
lars, on an average, for each indi- 
vidual ; while our national tax is 
but about two dollars to an indi- 
vidual! ‘+ But, says a writer, 
fifty millions of dollars lost, is a 
trifle, a pomt of vanity, compared 
with the moral influence of intem- 
perance. This immense sum has 
poured down the throats of about 
four millions of men, seven/y-five 
enillion gallons of liquid fire. A 
quantity sufficient to supply a con- 
stant stream ef eight thousand gal- 
lens an hour; a quantity, which, 


if collected and poured into a re- 


| to a canal, 


servoir, would form a small ocean, 
on whose bosom might be anchor- 
| eda line of ships of war, half a 
mile in length; or, if gathered in 
would fill one 4 feet 
deep, and 14 feet wide, and 30 
miles long.” Colum. Star. 


INDIAN IMPROVEMENT. 

‘*A motion has been made in 
Congress, by Mr. Cobb, of Geor- 
gia, to discontinue the appropria- 
tions for the civilization and im- 
provement of the Indian tribes. 
Ve do hope, that the sympathies 
of the American people toward the 
few natives that remain, have not 
$0 soon evaporated. No friend of 
humanity, it should seem, who 
knows t e wants of these people, 





Miscelluneous Articles. 


and the blessings which these ap- 
propriations have brought to their 
doors, can wish them to be disco: 
tinued, for the purpose of saving 
a poor pittance to the nation. 
Telegraph. 

From a table, attached to the 
above, taken from the Columbian 
Star, it appears, that the number 
of Schools among the Indians (in- 
cluding the Mission School at 
Cornwall) which have been aided 
by Government, is , 
which have all been established 
since the year 1817; and contain- 
ed, at the last reports, 704 schol- 
ars. For tuition in these Schools, 
the United States have allowed, 
annually, 11,853 dollars; while 
for the support of them and the mis- 
sionary establishments with which 
they are connected, the Missionary 
Societies expended, last year, the 
sum of 56,019 dollars. 

PAGAN VIEWS OF JUSTIFICATION. 

The proneness of men, by nat- 
to seek salvation by the merit 
of their sinful works, and to reject 
justification by free grace through 
the atonement of Christ, is strik- 
ingly exemplified i in the following 
extract from the Journal of Gabriel 
Tissera, a native preacher in Cey- 
lon. See Missionary Herald for 
February, 1824. 

** When I told the hearers, that, 
in order to be saved, they must 
repent and believe in the Saviour, 
one of them said, ** Yes, but what 
what must I do in order to be sav- 
ed?”? meaning what meriterious 
work he must do. He meant to 
say, that, in his religion, he used 
to do some external ceremonies, 
and he wished to know what simi 
lar ceremony he must do, if he 
should embrace the Christian re- 
ligion. ‘Phe idea of salvation by 
works, is almost mseparable from 
the mind ofaheathen. They have 
no conception of salvation through 
free grace: nor do they have any 
idea of a Redeemer.—A respec ta- 
ble old woman heard me, with her 


ure, 


) family. 
| a sinner, for she was of the Vellal- 


| ** Getting heaven.’ 
| their 


| tion by 
| whe had heard me on a former oc- 


| one said again, 


She said that she was not 


la cast, and that, as the Vellallas 
cultivate the ground for the benefit 
of men, they thus atone for their 
and also work out a right- 


sins, 


| eousness far themselves.—A man, 


after hearimg me, said, **‘ Give me 


| a plan, how to work out my salva- 


He was not content with 
telling him, that he must re- 


tion.”’ 
my 


| pent and believe in the Saviour. 
twenty-one: | 


Nor was he any more satisfied, 
when I explained to him what re- 


| pentance and faith were, and who 


Jesus Christwas. He said, “ What 
good thing shall J do, that | may 
have eternal life?’ The people 
often tell me, that merely the af- 
fections of the heart, as repentance, 
faith, &c. are not sufficient for sal- 
vation; but there must be some 
»xternal work, which must be done, 
before we can be saved. And they 


| sometimes solicit me with importu- 


nity, to tell them what that 
good work is, which they must do. 
commonly 


These people do not 
use the phrase ** to be saved,” or 


they speak of 
By this it is 
that they have no idea of 
awfal condition as sinners. 
They have no conception of salva- 
a Redeemer.—A woman, 


any like it; but 


evident, 


casion, refused to hear me new, 
saying, ** What is the use of hear- 
ing you, without doing good works?” 
They are quite offended with me, 
when I teli them that good works 
cannot save us. When I began to 
talk to another woman, the first 
‘*Do not talk to 
her, for she has done a great deal 
of meritorious work, and therefore 
needs not hear what you say, she 
having already secured happiness 
after death.” Probably she had 
given some money for the ceremo- 
nies in the temptes, and had done 
several other deeds similar to this. 
And this is all the meritorious 
work which has secured happiness 
after death.” 





Ordinations and Installations, Poetry, &c. 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 

828, December 10th. Install- | er. Rev. James Wilson, of Pro- 
ed ‘the Rev. Wirt1am Gamme.t, | vidence (R. I.) gave the Charge. 
as Pastor of the 2d Baptist Church | Rev. Francis Wood, of Barring- 
in Newport. ton (R. L.) presented the Right 

1825, December 17th. Ordain- | Hand of Fellowship ; and the Rev. 
ed the Rev. Oxvitte Dewey, over | Jacob Ide, of Medway, offered the 
the First Congregational Society | Concluding Prayer. 
in New-Bedford, Mass. 1824. February 18th. Ordained, 

1823, December 24th. Ordained, | as Pastor of the Trinitarian Church 
Rey. Issac Cuase, as Pastor of the | in Taunton (Mass.) the Rev. 
South Baptist Church, in New-Bed- | Cursrer Isuam. Rev. Mr. tlunt- 
ford, Mass. ington, of North Bridgewater, of- 

1824, January 2ist. Ordained, | fered the Introductory Prayer. 
the Rev. Joseru Srans, as Pastor | The Sermon was preac shed by the 
of the Church and Society at Lynn- | Rev. Mr. Green, of Boston, from 
field. I. Cor. i. 22, 23. Rev. Mr. Fisk, 

1824, February 4th. Ordained, | of Wrentham, offered the Ordain- 
at Seekonk (Mass.) the Rev. James | ing Prayer. The charge was giv- 
O. Barvey. Rev. Elisha Fisk, | en by Rev. Mr. Andros, of Berk- 
of Wrentham, offered the Intro- | ley. Rev. Mr. Cobb, of Taunton, 
ductory Prayer. The Rev. = gave the Right Hand of Fellow- 
Park, D. D. of Providence (R. ) | ship. Rev. Dr. Codman, of Dor- 
preached the Sermon, from Peale | chester, addressed the Church and 
cil. 16, When the Lord shall build , Society ; and the Rev. Mr. Shel- 
up Zion, he shall appear in | don, of Easton, offered the Con- 
his glory. Rev. Pitt Clark, of | cluding Prayer. 

Norton, offered the Ordaining Pray- | 
— 
SELECTED POETRY. 
HUMILITY. | And may this consecrated hour, 
Man, wretched man, was never made, | With better hopes be fill’d. 

In pride or power, to put his trust: 
His proper dwelling is the shace ; 

His only shelter is the dust. 





Thy love the power of thought bestow’d ; 
To thee my thoughts would soar: 
Thy mercy o’er my life has flow’d ; 


Those hapless wits, that highest soar, that mercy J'adore. 


The widest range of sorrow see. | In each event of life, how clear 
Know this—you need to know no more— | Thy ruliug hand I set; 

That wisdom is humility. | Each ble essing om any soul mete » dear, 
In lowest vales, the flowers display Te oe ae 

The fairest hues, the world around : In every joy, that crowns my days, 
The jewel, lurking in the clay, In every pain I bear, 

Is seen by looking on the ground. My heart shall find delight in praise, 

Or seek relief in prayer. 

Of heaven, if you would catch a gleam, 

On humble objects fix your eyes; When gladness wings my favourite hour, 
So travellers, on a glassy stream Thy love my thoughts shall fill ; 


Look down indeed—but see the skies. | Resign’d when storms of sorrow low’r, 
—— My soul shall meet thy will. 


HYMN . 7 
: Bai My lifted eyes, without a tear, 
Whil av Miss ag M. Wiliams. Each gathering cloud shall see ; 
2: et _ I — ; ard Power, My steadfast heart shall know no fear, 
€ my vain wishes still'd; | "That heart shall rest on thee. 


VX SS —- 
—_—__ ——___ a — 


7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 
Moratis, on the Sabbath, is received, and shall have a place. The communica- 
tion of Quenutovs, is under ‘consideration The interrogations of Quznis7, will prob 
ably be inserted, 





